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of French life.”"—Glasgow Herald, = 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —irish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such oe as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matr.- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipsbod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 
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The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. : 

** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.”—Glode. 
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BRITAIN AS “QUEEN OF ISLES” AND 
“EMPRESS OF THE MAIN.” 


Ar a period when “Rule, Britannia! 
Britannia, rule the waves,” is being sung 
with more than customary vigour, an effort 
might be made to trace the association in 
poetry between this realm and the rule of 
the seas. A wide field for search would thus 
be opened up, and at this point I will essay 


only one corner of it, and that is the portion | 


which refers to Britain as either ‘‘Queen of 
the Isles” or “Empress of the Main,” two 
titles which have been the common property 
of our poets for certainly a century and a 
half. The earliest instance I will give is to 
be found in the concluding lines of the pro- 
logue to Smollett’s comedy ‘The oe 
or, the Tars of Old England,’ first performed 
at Drury Lane in 1757 :— 
Her ancient splendour England shall maintain, 
O'er distant realms extend her genial reign, 
And rise—the unrivall’d empress of the main ; 
and the chorus of the song with which the 
piece concludes runs as follows :— 

While British oak beneath us rolls, 

And English courage fires our souls ; 

To crown our toils, the fates decree 

The wealth and empire of the sea. 


In a note upon an eighteenth - century 
‘History of England,’ given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
ante, p. 276, is a verse from a title-page o 
1775, which, opening with an invocation to 
Britannia as “Queen of Isles,” ends thus :-— 

All hail, Britannia! Queen of Isles ! 

‘here Freedom dwells, and Commerce smiles : 
Whose still undaunted Tars, with Sails unfurl’d, 
Ride in bold Triumph, Conquerors of the World. 

The Poet Laureate Whitehead commenced 
his ‘New Year’s Ode for 1780’ with the verse, 
And dares insulting France pretend 

To grasp the Trident of the Main, 

And hope the astonish’d World should bend 

To the mock pageantry assum’d in vain ? 
What, though her fleets the billows load, 

W hat, though her mimic thunders roar, 
She bears the ensigns of the God, 

But not his delegated power. 

Even from the birth of Time, ’twas Heaven’s decree 
The Queen of Isles should reign sole empress of 
the sea ; 
and in his ‘ Birthday Ode’ for the same year 
he declared that 
Still o’er the deep does Britain reign, 
Her monarch still the trident bears. 

Whitehead’s successor, Pye, in the ‘New 
Year Ode for 1798,’ was content to wind up 
with Thomson’s 

Rule, Britannia! rule the waves ; 
Britons never will be slaves ; 
and in his ‘Birthday Ode’ he rose to no 
more concentrated effort than the lines, 
Triumphant o’er the blue domain 
Of hoary Ocean’s briny reign, 
Will] Britain’s navies boldly sweep, 
Vith victor prow, the stormy deep. 

Our present Laureate has adopted White- 
head as his model rather than Pye, for ina 
compilation of ‘Choral Songs by Various 
Writers and Composers in Honour of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria,’ published at the 
end of 1899, is a contribution of twelve lines, 
‘With Wisdom, Goodness, Grace,’ in which 
Mr. Austin writes :— 

Sceptres may pass and empires fall, 
Her name will never die. 
Victoria ! Victoria! 
Long may she live and reign! 
The Queen of our inviolate Isles, 
And the Empress of the Main. 


ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 
THE STRAPPADO, AND NECK AND HEELS. 


Tue strappado is mentioned in Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Henry IV.,’ IT. iv.:— 


An I were 
At the strappado, or all the racks in the world, 
I would not tell you on compulsion. 
It derived its name from the Italian strappare, 
to jerk, and it is among the various “engines 
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enumerated by Markham in his ‘ Epistles of 
Warre,’ 1622, such as gallows, gibbets, and 
scaffolds, which the Provost Marshal was 
bound to provide on occasion. The usual 
mode of inflicting this old punishment was as 
follows: the culprit, having had his legs tied 
together, was hoisted by means of a rope 
fastened to his arms behind his back, and 
was then given a rapid descent which was 
stopped so suddenly that the jerk often dis- 
located the joints of his arms and shoulders. 
This was repeated once or twice. In Callot’s 
* Miséres,’ 1633, there is a sketch of a culprit 
thus suspended from a high beam, at the 
foot of which the executioner holds with 
both hands the end of one of four spokes 
which act like a wheel and lever for hoisting 
or lowering the culprit, while the exe- 
cutioner’s right foot is pressing against a 
lower spoke, his left foot on the ground. Just 
about the date of Callot’s mrs: this 
punishment was discontinued in the French 
army by order of Louis XIIL, but Sir James 
Turner, writing in 1671, speaks of it as one of 
our modern and ordinary military punish- 
ments (‘ Pallas Armata,’ p. 348); and Randle 
Holme, in his ‘Academy of Armory,’ 1688, 
writes as if it were still in use in our army 
at that date. He adds that the jerk thus 
given to a culprit 

“not only breaketh his arms to pieces, but also 
shaketh all his joynts out of joint ; which punish- 
ment is better to be hanged, than for a man to 
undergo.” —Book iii. chap. vii. p. 310. 

The Turkish form of capital punishment 
known as the ganche—-from the Italian gancio, 
a hook—consisted in pushing the condemned 
man from the top of a high wall or tower, to 
fall on iron hooks and remain transfixed 
till he died. “Take him away, ganch him, 
impale him,” says the Mufti Abdalla in 
Dryden’s ‘Don Sebastian,’ 1690 (p. 63). But 
in carrying out this punishment the strap- 
pado apparatus was sometimes used, and we 
read in Pitton de Tournefort’s ‘Voyage du 
Levant,’ Paris, 1717:— 

“Le Ganche est une espéce d’estrapade, dressée 
ordinairement 4 la porte des villes: le bourreau 
éleve les condamnez par le moyen d’une poulie; et 
lachant ensuite la corde, il les laisse tomber sur des 
crochets de fer, ou ces malheureux demeurent 
acrochez tantét par la poitrine, tantét par les 
aisselles, ou par quelque autre partie de leur corps : 
on les laisse mourir en cet état: quelques-uns vivent 
encore deux ou trois jours.”— Vol. i. p. 93. 

An interesting sketch illustrates this passage. 

The British soldier had not much experience 
of the strappado, but he was for long familiar 
with a punishment called neck and heels, 
which probably had its origin in an instru- 


ment devised by Leonard Skeffington, Lieu- 
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tenant of the Tower of London in the 
sixteenth century. It was a broad iron hoop 
for forcibly yy a culprit’s body, and 
the victim was kept in this state for about 
an hour at a time (Sir William Skeffington, 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’). The instrument came 
to be known as “Skevington’s Irons” or 
“Skevington’s Daughter,” and afterwards, 
corruptly, as the “Scavenger’s Daughter”; 
and some remarks upon it are to be found in 
‘Torture previous to the Commonwealth,’ by 
David Jardine, 1837, p. 14, along with an ex- 
tract from Matthias Tanner’s ‘ Societas Jesu 
Europea,’ Prague, 1694, which gives a short 
description of the punishment. Perhaps this 
instrument was alluded to in the wor's of 
Prospero: “I'll manacle thy neck and feet 
together” (‘ Tempest,’ L. ii.). The ‘Tempest’ 
was written about the year 1610, and Mark- 
ham, in 1622, mentions “manacles” among 
the instruments of punishment which the 
Provost Marshal had in charge. But ropes 
and straps came into use instead of iron bands, 
and Sir Ashley Cooper tells us that at Dor- 
chester in 1646 two soldiers convicted of 
desertion were sentenced to be tied neck and 
heels (Christie’s ‘ Life of Shaftesbury,’ 1871, 
vol. i. p. 81, and appendix ii. p. 34). The 
punishment was in frequent use in our 
garrison at Tangiers soon after 1660, the 
culprit being sometimes ordered to undergo 
it one hour daily for three days ; and Randle 
Holme, writing in 1688, says it 

“is a punishment of decrepiting and benumming 
the betes, by drawing it all together, as it were into 
a round ball, by ropes or match-ropes ; that is the 
heel to the breech, and the head between the knees, 
and the arms tyed backwards; and thus to lye 
tumbling for a certain time, according to t 
hainousness of the soldier’s offence.” 

The St. Helena records of the year 1703 
mention the case of a soldier who was tied neck 
and heels at the head of his company for an 
hour, and the records of the Plymouth division 
of marines show that in 1755 men were tied 
neck and heels on the Hoe, half an hour ata 
time, for absence from military exercise. An 
“old officer,” writing in 1761, says that the 
punishment was often awarded without a 
court-martial, and he gives the following 
description of the mode of infliction as he 
himself had often seen it :— 

“ The criminal sits down on the ground, when 4 
firelock is om under his hams, and another over 
his neck, which are forcibly brought almost together 


by means of a couple of cartouch-box straps. In 
this situation, with his chin between his knees, has 
many a man been ~ till the blood gushed out 
his nose, mouth, anc 
too often been the 
and Advices.’ 

The practice of inflicting punishments in 


ears, and ruptures have also 
fatal consequences.” —‘ Cautions 
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presence only of the men mounting guard on 
that day, or in presence only of the company 
to which the culprit belonged, was confined 
to garrisons, and arose in a somewhat curious 
way, which is thus adverted to by Humphrey 
Bland in his ‘ Treatise of Military Discipline,’ 
fourth edition, 1740, p. 197 :— 

“No colonel can order his regiment under arms, 
either for exercise, punishing offenders, or other- 
wise, without having leave every time from the 
Governour: therefore, it is usual to punish the 
soldier on the regimental parade in the presence of 
the men who mount the guard in the morning, 
unless the sentence directs any one to run the gantlet 
thorough the regiment.” 

W. S. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 283.) 

LerrerR 709, addressed to Montagu and 
dated 7 March, 1761 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. iii. p. 381), is evidently wrongly dated as 
regards the month. This appears from the 
considerations :— 

1. Walpole writes of the reverses of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, “ Prince Ferdinand 
has been obliged to raise the siege of Cassel, 
and to retire to Paderborn ; the Hereditary 
Prince having been again defeated.” It will 
be seen from Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick the Great’ 
(ed. 1873, vol. ix. p. 118) that these events did 
not take place till after 21 March, 1761. 
Horace Walpole obviously could not men- 
tion on 7 March events which did not occur 
till the end of that month. His letter to 
Mann of 10 April, giving an almost identical 
account of these incidents, makes it evident 
that the intelligence was not received in Eng- 
land until the beginning of April: “All 
Prince Ferdinand’s visionary vivacities are 
vanished into smoke; his nephew is again 
beaten, himself retired to Paderborn, and the 
siege of Cassel raised.” 

2. Walpole further says, “We are in the 
utmost hopes of a peace ; a congress is agreed 
upon at Augsbourg, but yesterday’s mail 
brought bad news” (i.¢., the ill-successes of 
Prince Ferdinand mentioned above). In his 
letter to Mann of 10 April Walpole writes, 
“ Blessed be Providence! we are going to have 


peace......It is to be treated here...... the con- 
gress will be afterwards held, for form, at 
Augsbourg.” 


There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
Horace Walpole must, by a slip of the pen, 
have dated his letter March instead of April. 

This inference is confirmed by Walpole’s 
references, in this same letter, to Ban and 
Montagu. 

3. He writes, “Mr. Conway is gone to the 
army.” Conway was appointed in March to 


command in Germany under Lord Granby. 
In a letter to Montagu of 25 March, after 
describing his feelings on revisiting Houghton, 
Walpole writes, “My mind was extremely pre- 
pared for all this gloom by parting with Mr. 
Conway yesterday morning March He 
is going to Germany.” This sentence shows 
Conway did not leave England till 24 March 
at the earliest, so that Horace Walpole could 
not have stated on 7 March that he was 
“gone to the army ” (already in Germany). 

4. Horace Walpole congratulates Montagu 
on his appointment as Usher of the Black 
Rod in Ireland. This appointment was con- 
ferred upon Montagu by the new viceroy, 
his cousin Lord Halifax. The latter’s ap- 
ointment was announced to Montagu by 
Saam Walpole in his letter of 13 Mare 
(wrongly dated by Cunningham 19 March): 
“T can now tell you, with great pleasure, that 
your cousin iscertainly named lord-lieutenant. 
I wish you joy.” At the end of the letter he 
adds, “I shall be impatient to hear some con- 
sequence of my first paragraph.” The “con- 
sequence” anticipat by Walpole was 
obviously some office for Montagu at the 
vice-regal court. 

As, Thevaieen this letter belongs to April, 
it should be placed among letters of that 
month, and should be between No. 715 (of 
25 March) and No. 716 (of 10 April) in vol. iii. 

In a letter to the Earl of Hertford, dated 
3 Dec., 1764 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. iv. p. 301), 
Walpole writes: “Mr. Sarjent sent me this 
evening from you ‘Les Considérations sur 
les Meeurs’ and ‘Le Testament Politique.’” 
Croker states in a note that the latter was 
“a French forgery called ‘Le Testament 
Politique du Chevalier Robert Walpole,’ of 
which Mr. Walpole drew up an exposure, 
which is to be found in the second volume of 
his works.” Only a portion of this note is 
correct, as the ‘Testament Politique du 
Chevalier Walpole’ was not published until 
February, 1767, when its appearance is men- 
tioned by Grimm in his ‘Correspondance 
Littéraire.’ Walpole’s erposé of the forgery 
is dated 16 Feb., 1767, and at the beginnin 
of his remarks he writes, “ I have just turnec 
over a spurious production called ‘Testament 
Politique du Chevalier Walpoole,” &c. The 
‘Testament Politique’ mentioned in Walpole’s 
letter was not, therefore, as Croker asserts, 
and as Wright and Cunningham repeat, the 
so-called ‘ Testament’ of Sir Robert Walpole. 

HeLen ToyNBEE. 


Lonpon VOLUNTEERS IN THE TIME OF 
Queen Exizasetu.—This following extract 
in our volunteering times may interest the 
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readers of ‘N. & Q. It is taken from the has been so well apprehended and realized 


‘History of London,’ by William Maitland, 
F.R.S., an interesting folio volume 
cated to King George IL, 1739 :— 

* According toa manuscript in the Royal Library 
at Westminster, the London quota of troops were 
raised and armed in several wards of the city 
according to the following proportions :— 

“Farringdon Ward Within, 807 men. 

Shot or Fire Arms... 242 men. 


Corslets with Pikes do. 
Corslets with Bills... _ .. 448 do. 
Bows ... . 6 do. 
Pikes ... .. 128 do. 
Bills... 34 do.” 


I will not give the full particulars of the 
various arms from the remaining wards ; 
suflice it to say that they were all constituted 
more or less as they were in the Farringdon 
Ward in various proportions :— 

“Farringdon Ward Without, 1,264 men; Cheap 
Ward, 358; Bassingshaw, 177 ; Aldgate, 347 ; Cord- 
wayner, 301; Bread Street, 386; Billingsgate, 365 ; 
Coleman’s Street, 229; Dowgate, 384; Aldersgate, 
232; Broad Street, 373; Lime Street, 99; Cornhill, 
191; Bridge Ward Within, 388; Castle eee 


551; Queenhithe, 404; Tower Street, 444; Wal- 
wick, 215; Cripplegate, 925; Bishopsgate, 326 ; 
Langbourn, 349.’ 

The above account is a manifest refutation 
of Stow, who tells us that the Privy Council 
at this time only demanded of the city a 
supply of 5,000 men. 

rhe citizens being willing to exert them- 
selves on these extraordinary occasions, on 
the 3rd of April in the same year the 
Common Council passed a resolution to grant 
the queen a supply of sixteen of the largest 
ships on the river Thames, and four pinnaces 
or light frigates, pursuant to which they took 
the said ships into their service, fitted them 
out with the greatest expedition, and plenti- 
fully supplied them with necessaries for war, 
and during their time of being in the service 
of the public defrayed the charge, as well as 
of that of the 10,000 men above mentioned. 

Payne. 

Woodleigh, Southsea. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
—The interesting article on the ‘ Early Issues 
of the Waverley Novels,’ which appears at 
p- 181 of the current volume of & Q,,’ 
induces me to mention several volumes of 
victorial illustrations in my small collection. 
First, allow me to say that I quite endorse 
the opinion of your correspondent concerning 
the illustrations in the “ Favourite Edition ” 
of the novels, which have never been either 


dedi- | 


|in them. 

In 1832 a series of ‘Landscape Illustra- 
tions,’ with portraits of the female characters, 
was issued. These were very good, as they were 
the work of first-rate artists and engravers, 
|I possess the work in unbound wrappers, 
and am disinclined to place it in the hands of 
the binder lest it should suffer. It was, how- 
ever, intended to form three volumes, and a 
supplemental volume in illustration of the 
poetry was projected, and was, I believe, 
published. 

About 1838 Fisher, Son & Co. (London 
and Paris) issued a serial in shilling parts of 
illustrations to the Waverley novels. This 
|consisted of six engravings to each novel 
| by first-rate artists. Two in each volume 

were by George Cruikshank, who succeeded 
|in finding some exercise for his caricaturing 
| pencil in each. There are several editions of 
this work. Many of the illustrations have 
been inserted in the novels, and the impres- 
sions have got fainter and fainter. Some of 
these appeared in Fisher’s ‘ Drawing-Room 
Scrapbook.’ 

I ~~ the following twelve volumes of 
illustrations published by the Scottish Fine- 
Art Union, folio, of which some are exceed- 
ingly good, as the landscapes by Sam Bough: 
‘Waverley,’ ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘ Antiquary,’ 
‘Rob Roy,’ ‘Old Mortality, ‘Heart of Mid- 
| lothian,’ * Bride of Lammermoor,’ * Legend 
of Montrose,’ ‘The Pirate,’ ‘ Redgauntlet,’ 
‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ and ‘ Fair Maid of Perth. 
| As to the illustrations in some of the 
| modern editions, they are poor to a degree, 
| especially the frontispieces and vignettes in 
| the “Centenary Edition,” issued in 1871, 
which may be instanced as a special case in 
point. 

I once saw a volume of the plates before 
letters of the illustrations prefixed to the 
“Favourite Edition,” small 4to., on tinted 
paper, which must be of great rarity and 
value. It was the only copy I ever saw, and, 
as might have been expected, the plates were 
beautifully distinct and clear. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Grencarry.”—In Dr. Murray’s big ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ the word “glengarry,” as the name 
of a cap, is not noted earlier than 1858, which 
seems strange, as that was the familiar name, 
in Fifeshire at least, of such cap before that 
date. A. BLackwoop. 


“PILuILLew.”—This is a word which I have 
never heard outside Mid-Derbyshire. It is 


used in connexion with “ fallings-out,” neigh- 


equalled or surpassed--the author’s meaning 
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hours’ quarrels, family jars, and the like. The 
last time | heard it was when a person was de- 
scribing “a falling-out.” There “was words, an 
then a regular pillillew” when the fighting 
began. Butto have“a pillillew”itisnotalways 
necessary that there should be a fight, as a 
wrangle in which a number take part is “a 
pillillew.”| The queer word has also another 
meaning, for a person who has run himself 
out of breath pulls up “all of a pillillew.” 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Queen CHARLOTTE AS AN AvutHor.—In 
one of Mr. G. P. Johnston’s interesting 
catalogues recently issued I find the fol- 
lowing entry :— 

“ Freylinghausen, J. A. Abstract of the Doctrine 
of the Christian Religion. A. Wilson, 1804. S8vo. 
original calf gilt. Translated by Queen Charlotte, 
and edited by Bishop Porteous. Beautifully printed 
from stereotype plates on a fine thick paper. The 
first book stereotyped by the new (Earl Stanhope’s) 
process. Pretixed are the ‘Standing Rules of the 
Stereotype Office,’ among which are :—(1) Nothing 
is to be printed against religion; (2) Everything 
is to be avoided upon the subject of politics which 
is offensive to any party; (3) The characters of 
individuals are not to be attacked ; (4) Every work 
is to be composed with beautiful types, &c.” 

There is no reference to this royal effort in 
the notice of the queen in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ 

Wituram E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


PARALLEL PassaGes.—Perhaps the follow- 
ing resemblances have not been noticed 
hitherto :— 

1. O fatal love of fame! O glorious heat, 
Only destructive to the brave and great ! 
Addison, ‘ The Campaign.’ 
Manudite ambition! détestable manie ! 
Dont les plus généreux souffrent la tyrannie. 
Corneille, ‘ The Cid.’ 
2. Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 
Addison, ‘The Campaign.’ 
Ride the air 
In whirlwind. 
Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book ii. Il. 545, 546. 
Their life 
A storm whereon they ride. “ 
Byron, ‘Childe Harold,’ canto iii. stanza 44. 
3. With him went Hope in rank, a handsome maid, 

Of cheerful look, and lovely to behold ; 

In silken samite was she light arrayed, 

And her fair locks were woven up in gold: 

She always smiled. 

Spenser, ‘ Faérie Queene,’ book iii. 
canto xii. stanza 13. 
Collins, who undoubtedly was remembering 
this canto when he wrote his ode to the 
‘Passions,’ has the line, 
And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden 


Ig. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 


sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds, 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 
Collins, who wrote first, has expressed him- 
self somewhat so; but the likeness is not 
very strong, and Gray has done best :— 
Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short, shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 
* Ode to Evening.’ 
The flight of the bat and the beetle “ with 
| his drowsy hums” indicates the approach of 
night in ‘ Macbeth.’ 
5. In Churchill’s ‘ Rosciad’ are these lines : 
With that dull, rooted, callous impudence, 
Which, dead to shame and every nicer sense, 
Ne’er blushed unless, in spreading Vice’s snares, 
She blundered on some virtue unawares, 
A very similar thought to that in the last 
couplet may be found in Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar 
of \ rakefield ’; “They only blush at being 
detected in doing good.” The sentence has 
reference to vicious people who have no 
desire or intention to act virtuously. ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield’ was written some con- 
siderable time before it was published, but 
it came out after ‘The Rosciad.’ There is a 
passage not very unlike the above in the 
‘Hard Times’ of Charles Dickens. It is 
there said of Mr. James Harthouse :— 
“What was about the very best passage in his 
life was the one of all others he would not have 
owned on any account, and the only one that made 
him feel ashamed of himself.” 


6. In Churchill’s poem ‘The Farewell’ I 
read the following :— 

Be England what she will, 
With all my faults, she is my country still ! 

It seems to me very clear, not only from 
the lines themselves, but also from the lines 
which precede them, that Churchill wrote, or 
intended to write, “With all her faults.” 
This alteration would make Churchill’s 
thought coincide exactly with that of Cowper, 
quoted by Byron :— 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee still, 
7. Who, if some blockhead should be willing 

To lend him on his soul a shilling, 

A well-made bargain would esteem it, 

And have more sense than to redeem it. 

Churchill, ‘ The Ghost.’ 

This is manifestly an imitation of what 
Shakspeare has written :— 
| “Sir, for a quart d’ecu he will sell the fee-simple 

of his salvation.”—‘ All ’s Well that Ends Well, 
LIV. iii. 
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8. She fair, divinely fair, fit love for gods ! “SIrRVENTE” oR “StrRVENTES.”—The two 
Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost, book ix. line 489. principal branches of Provengal poetry were 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, the love song and the satire. T e latter is 


Fair Women.’ | in Provengal sirventes ; the plural is 

either the same as the or (in later 
; Shakspeare, ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ IIL. ii. times) surventeses. Englis writers (e9., 
Authority forgets a dying king. Hueffer in his book The Troubadours’) 
“Tennyson, ‘Morte d’Arthur.’ | employ s¢rventes in the singular, and either 

the same or sirventeses in the plural. Why 


10. To have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail do all our dictionaries, including the ‘ Cen- 
In monumental mockery. tury, omit this mormal form, and give only 
Shakspeare, ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ II. iii. | the barbarously truncated servente, seldom, 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, if ever, found in any English author? It 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! appears to be rol ao French. Raynouard 


Tennyson, * Ulysses.’ | it (in the ‘ Lexique Roman’), and Littré 

E. YARDLEY. admits it to his dictionary along with the 

Grorce Wituer. (See ante, p. 300.)—With | more correct sirventois. It seems to have 
regard to the notice of the* D.N.B.,’ [may say | originated in the same manner as our 
that I possess a copy of Wither’s ‘Collection of | words cherry, sherry, and some others. The 
Emblems,’ 1635, perfect, except that the illus-| final s was mistaken for the sign of the 
trations only on pp. 173 and 174 are taken | plural, and cut off to make a new singular, 


out. The portrait is splendid. — [his caused the accent to recede from the 
F. E. MANLEY. | last syllable to the penultimate—sirventés 
Maps.—Would ‘N. & Q.,’ by a note, draw | became sirvénte, James Piatt, Jun. 


the attention of the reading public, of 


publishers, of printers, and incidentally, 
suppose, of authors, to the prastion of print- | ®ty’ does not give the form skaits, but that 


ing maps accompanying books of travel, | for 
politics, &c. on the wretchedly thin and |! find it in hil ‘Dicke 
weak paper which is so much in use? “Of|(P- 163), while 
making books there is no end,” and, happily, | (chap. — several times employ skait 
the use of maps is extending. Surely, with | verb and shavts ER 
the cheapness of paper, and the improvements 
in the manufacture thereof, a tougher paper) Sr. Grorce or ENGLAND.—The amount of 
might be used with a very small increase of | attention and research bestowed this year 
cost. My copy of Von Hohnel’s ‘ Discovery | upon the history and legends of that shadowy 
by Count Samuel Teleke of Lakes Rudolf and | hero St. George of Cappadocia reminds me 
Stephanie,’ Longmans, 1894 (the translation), jof the spirited ballad in Bishop Percy’s 
has the two large maps backed a few inches | * Reliques,’ with its refrain, 
at the binding with thin linen, at the point | st. George he was for England, St. Denis was for 
where the principal wear and tear comes in.| France, 
This is an excellent plan, and the maps fold | Singing Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
well. No doubt it is necessary to print! In this connexion may be mentioned the 
separate maps, to be folded in pockets in| interesting article by the Rev. A. Smythe 
books, on very thin paper, e.y., Mr. Fitzgerald’s | Palmer, D.D., in the number of the Guardian 
‘Climbs in the New Zealand Alps’; but the | for 18 April. 
paper used in that case is too fragile. In| The Russians have a popular expression, 
cheaper publications, such as Baedeker’s, I can | “ Vot emu Yuriev dien ” (* Here is St. George’s 
understand the desire to put the maps on/| Day for him”), of which the exact equivalent 
cheap paper, but when the maps are only | would be, “Here is a pretty how-d’ye-do for 
doubled once the difficulty does not present | him.” 
itself ; it is when a large map is folded and In the Turkish tale ‘Ashik-kerib,’ by the un- 
doubled, and then it is very annoying to find | fortunate bard Michael Lermontov, St. Geo 
the map cutting and tearing in spite of care, | appears as a wonder- worker. Whether the 
pastionteshy in the case of books published at, | poet translated the story or founded it upon 
say, 21s. to 30s.or so. A really tough paper is | oral tradition during exile I am unable to 
sadly wanted. I venture to think this is a}say. The hero, a musician, starts home for 
matter in which an improvement should | Tiflis to claim his bride, Magul-Megeri, after 
accompany the rise in cartography. seven years’ appointed absence for the pur- 
W. H, Quarre.t. | pose of making his fortune. Finding it im- 


“Sk aits”—Skates.—The ‘Century Diction- 
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possible to make the two months’ journey in 
two days, when she will become the bride of 
another, he is about to throw himself from a 
rock in despair, and is accosted by a rider on 
a white steed, who pities him and promises 
help. Ashik is bidden to mount behind the 
rider, name his destination, and close his 
eyes, whereupon he is successively trans- 
rted to Erzroum, Kars, and Tiflis (the 
Geck - ctalve method of Charles Kin sley’s 
severely beneficent fairy in ‘The Water 
Babies’). Full of gratitude, Ashik asks for 
some miraculous sign, as people will not 
believe that he has travelled from Arzinian 
to Tiflis in one day. The rider commands 
him to take a clod of earth from beneath the 
hoofs of the horse, and, in the presence of the 
incredulous, to anoint therewith the eyes of a 
woman who has been blind for seven years. 
Ashik obeys, and, as he rises, the horse and 
rider disappear, whereupon he recognizes his 
patron as Khaderiliaz (St. George). Thus, by 
the timely help of the saint, the poor musi- 
cian is enabled to baffle his rival, secure his 
bride, restore his aged mother to sight, and 
richly endow his sister on her marriage. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


Queries, 

We must ae correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
: order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


“ DELABRATE.”—My friend Prof. Clifton, of 
Wadham College, Oxford, tells me that, when 
he was staying near Crowland, in South 
Lincolnshire, a few weeks ago, he heard an 
old peasant woman speak of a cottage which 
was falling into ruins as “delabrate.” We 
may compare with this word Cotgrave’s 
“ Delabré, unbraced...... ragged, torn, tattered.” 
The word “delabrate” is not registered in 
‘E.D.D. Is it in common use about Crow- 
land or elsewhere ? A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


Miqueton.—Some months ago the Athe- 
neum rebuked a writer on Newfoundland for 
referring to “St. Miquelon.” In an article 
in the very interesting May number of the 
Contemporary Review this blunder of “St. 
Miquelon” is repeated by a different pen. Is 
Miquelon an Indian name, or is there any 
authority for supposing it to be French and 
a diminutive for St. Michael ? D. 


this church “with a curious headdress...... 
like a long horseshoe quilted in quatrefoils ”? 
See letter of Horace Walpole to Cole, the 
antiquary, 15 Aug., 1774. H. T. B. 


“ Crowpy-mMuTTon.” — In George Wither’s 
‘Christmas Carol’ what is the meaning of the 
line, 

For Crowdy-mutton’s come out of France? 
F. M. 


(**Crowdy-mutton ” is a name for a fiddler.] 


“T’LL HANG MY HARP ON A WILLOW TREE.”— 
It will oblige me greatly if any of your readers 
can say whether the song beginning with 

I'll hang my harp on a willow tree, 

I’ll off to the wars again, 
was really written by T. H. Bayly or not. 
There is some idea that this is merely a 
nom de plume, as the song has been ascribed 
to the fourteenth Lord Elphinstone, who is 
supposed to have written it about 1837 when 
leaving England on appointment to the 
Governorship of Madras. The original pub- 
lisher of the song, Mr. D’Almaine, died many 
years ago, and the present publisher—Mr. J 
Villiams, 32, Great Portland Street—has no 
information on the matter. E. B. 


Str PerecrinE Marrtanp.—The Rev. A. R. 
Pennington, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, in his 
‘Recollections of Persons and Events’ (Wells 
Gardner, circa 1894), says, p. 14, “Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland was cashiered because he 
would not salute the Hindu idol in a grand 
religious ceremony.” Full particulars and 
authorities asked for. 

M. Major-General. 

Channu, India. 


Curtinc Bastes’ Natis. — Several ple 
have told my wife that “if you cut the Gi 
nails he will grow up a thief.” It appears 
that the mother must bite them herself until 
the child is short-coated. The nurse refused 
to use the scissors until told she must do so. 
Is this superstition known ? S. J. A. F. 


EnGuisH TRANSLATIONS OF BAUDELAIRE.— 
Are there any English translations of the 
poems of Baudelaire. If so, kindly give par- 
ticulars. P. J. Lucas. 

[Isolated translations of individual poems may be 
found in magazines, but no translation of the whole 
is, so far as we know, in existence. ] 


RENFRED AS A CurIsTrIAN Name. —I have 
lately come across the Christian name Ren- 
fred. The owner of it cannot tell me after 
/whom he was so called, or what led to his 

Toms tn BerKeLey Cuurcu.—Which of the | 
Ladies Berkeley is represented on a tomb in | 


being so christened. Is anything known of 
the history of this name ? ARGINE. 
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LAYMEN READING THE Lessons IN CATHE- 
DRALS.—It is a common practice for laymen 
to read the lessons in Church of England 
parish churches and also, of course, in college 
chapels ; but I was lately assured by a Church 
dignitary that in English cathedrals the 
custom is quite unknown. Can any one say 
whether his statement is accurate ? 

PERTINAX. 

SuRNAME oF Vrnrace.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. tell me the signification of this 
name? I should be glad of any information 
as to its derivation. The name has been 
traced in Leicestershire for over a century, 
but it does not appear in any of the county 
histories. CuHarves Hiatt. 


*THE SALE oF AUTHORS. —Can any possessor 
of this book (by Archibald Campbell) supply 
a passage from it in which is stated Gray’s 
reason for leaving Peterhouse? H. T. B. 


“ LARKSILVER.”—In an account of the parish 
of Meldreth, Cambridgeshire, written by John 
Layer, of Shepreth, about 1635, he says: “The 
lete is of Clare, of fee, and ye townsmen paid, 
besides the common fine, 3s. per annum for 
larkesilver, but what the meaning of it is, I 
know not, and it is paid to this daie.” 
payment of “larksilver” can be traced back 
through the Court Rolls and Ministers’ Ac- 
counts of the Honor of Clare to the reign of 
Henry III. It was originally made at Christ- 
mas time. 
in the reign of Richard II. The Court Leet 
at Meldreth has not been held for centuries, 
but the “ larksilver” 


This | 


The term “ larksilver” first occurs | 


and common fine (now | 


called fee farm rent) are still paid by the | 


parish constable to the Commissioners of 

Woods and Forests. I should be glad of 

further information concerning “ larksilver.” 
W. M. Pacmer. 

Pocktincton Pepicrer.—I shall be very 

glad if any of your readers can supply me 

with information as to the present where- 


abouts of a MS. pedigree of the family of | 


Pocklington which was in the possession of 
the Rev. Henry Sharpe Pocklington, of Steb- 
bing, Essex, in 1840, and was probably dis- 
posed of at his death in 1842. A similar 
document was in possession of another branch 
of the family, but was lost in a fire. 
Gerorrrey R. 
Kentish PLANT-NAME.—What flower is 
known by the name of “ wax dolls” in Kent ? 
Kineston Famity.—Could any readers 
assist me with particulars of the ancestors of 
the Kingston family? They were an old and 


well-known West Indian family, and claimed 
to have given their name to Kingston, Jamaica. 
Benjamin Kingston, of Walton Hall, Esse- 
quibo, died about 1830, and left a son, the late 
Capt. A. J. Kingston, R.N., and a daughter. 
J. Leste, 
{You will find references to various Kingstons in 
every series except the first.] 


“Krpcoat”: “Krrcore”=A Prison.—The 
following is an extract from some parochial 
accounts quoted in Stark’s ‘ History of Gains- 
borough’ (1843), p. 285 :— 

“1772, February 6th.—The constables immedi- 
ately to remove the stocks from under the Town 
Hall—and that they procure a pair of moveable 
stocks to be kept in the Kidcoat.” 

A foot-note runs thus :— 

** Kidcoat, the name usually applied to the prison 
in this town. Its derivation is unknown. 

“ Kitcote” is mentioned by Thomas Miller 
in ‘Our Old Town ’ (Gainsborough), chap. viii. 
p. 199 (London, 1857) :— 

“The old town lock-up was called the ‘ Kit-cote,’ 
why so I niust leave to be answered by some one 
learned in Notes and Queries.” 

Have the words ever been discussed in 
‘N. & Q.’? If so, 1 should be glad to have a 
reference ; if not, perhaps some reader can 
give information respecting them. 

H. ANDREWS. 

Gainsborough. 


PETITION AGAINST THE Use or Hops.— 
Walter Blith, in his ‘English Improver Inm- 
proved,’ published in 1653, says that 
“as for Hops it is grown to be a nationall com- 
modity. But it was not many years since the 
famous city of London petitioned the Parliament of 
England against two anuisances [sic), or offensive 
commodities were likely to come into great use and 
esteem, and that was Newcastle-coal in regard of 
their stench, &c., and Hops in regard they would 
spoyl the tast of drink end endanger the people.” 

What is the exact date of the petition 
referred to, and where may the petition or a 
copy of it be seen? John Clark, in the ‘General 
View of the Agriculture of Hereford ’ (1794), 
states that a petition against the use of hops 
in beer was sent to Parliament in 1528, but | 
have not been able to find any evidence of 
such a petition. 


oF THE SURNAME PerctvaL.—What 
is the derivation of the surnames Percival 
and Perceval ? 

[See 7 S. iii. 517; iv. 177.) 


Boroucu-Eneiisu.—I have been told that 
the custom of borough-English succession to 
real estate exists in the parish of Skidly, a 
place near Beverley. Can any one inform me 
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whether this statement is true? It has been 


asserted that borough-English is not to be 


found north of the Humber. 
Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Lerrh Hatrrenny.—I have in my posses- 
sion a copper coin (about one-eighth of an 
inch larger in diameter than a current 
halfpenny) having on one side a figure, 


evidently meant to represent Britannia, | 


seated and looking towards the left; the 


right hand stretched out and holding what | 


seems to be a cornstalk, and the left hand 
grasping a spear. Underneath is the date 
1797. In front of the figure, near the 
bottom, is a six-pointed star, followed round 
the margin of the coin by the words, “ Leith 
Halpenny [s¢c].” On the reverse a full-rigged 
ship is depicted in a breeze of wind, with the 
bows pointing to the right. The only sails 
set are two yards on the foremast, two on 


the mainmast, and one on the mizzen-mast. | 


Underneath the ship two cornstalks crossed 
are shown, and at the stern of the ship a 
six-pointed star, followed, as on the other 
side, by the words “ Leith Halpenny ” round 
the margin. Can any of your readers give 
information regarding local coins such as 
this ? Wa. Carey. 
Kilmarnock, N.B. 


J. F. Smrru.—I should be glad of any 
information respecting the late J. F. Smith, 
author of ‘Woman and her Master,’ &c. 
What was his position in the world o 
letters? Is a list of his works accessible? 
I believe several of his novels were drama- 
tized, and are still occasionally om. 


Arms or Merionetu.— Where can I 
ascertain the arms of the county of 
Merioneth (if any)? The Clerk of the 
Peace informs me that he does not know 
them. Lu. Luoyp. 
Blandford Lodge, Chiswick. 


Bioopy Monpay.—Can any reader explain 
the reason for the Monday after Ascension 
Day being so alluded to in a letter of  % 


Stpyey’s Cuarr.—In Hone’s ‘Table Book’ 
is a reference to Sir Philip Sidney’s chair 
which used to be at Penshurst, but had been 
removed, Is there any trace of this? 

G. W. Too.ey. 


Apmirat Sir Tuomas Ditks.—A portrait 
of this eighteenth-century officer is at Hamp- 
ton Court. Can any one give me any informa- 
tion concerning him ? T. Bruce DItks. 

Bridgwater. 


f | 


| Beplies, 


| REGIMENTAL NICKNAMES OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 
(9 S. v. 104, 161, 224, 263.) 
May I,as an old officer taking some interest 
in this subject, be allowed to add a few 
explanations and corrections to the article 
under the above heading ? 
The “Black Horse” are the 7th Dragoon 

Juards, raised as a regiment of “ Horse” (as 
| distinguished from * Dragoons”), and are so 
called from the colour of their facings, which 
have remained unaltered since the formation 
of the regiment in 1688. The name is men- 
tioned in Cannon’s ‘ Historical Records,’ and 
is still kept up in the regiment, which pub- 
lishes a paper under the title the Black Horse 
Gazette. Two other old nicknames for the 
regiment have been “ Strawboots” and the 
“Virgin Mary’s Guard” (temp. George IL.). 

The 7th Hussars and the Inniskilling 

Dragoons were both raised as regiments of 
“Dragoons,” and not “Horse,” and during 
|many years’ service in the cavalry and in- 
|fantry (commencing in the 7th Dragoon 
| Guards) I never heard of their having the 
}name of the “Black Horse.” Capt. Trimen, 

in his book ‘The Regiments of the British 

Army’ (1878), says that the Inniskillings 
|}were known about 1715 as the “ Black 
| Dragoons,” probably from being mounted on 
| black horses. 


| The 63rd Regiment, I believe, owed its 
‘nickname to the fact that formerly the 
‘officers had the fleur-de-lis embroidered on 


| the tails of their coatees. 


The present Ist Battalion Dublin (and not 
Royal Irish) Fusiliers are the “ Blue Caps.” 
They gained the name when they were 
serving as the Ist Madras Fusiliers, H.E.LC.S., 
under Brigadier-General Neill in the Mutiny. 
They were subsequently numbered as the 
102nd in the Queen’s Army, and became the 
Ist Battalion Dublin Fusiliers in 1881. 

“County Downs” was the official sub-title 
of the 86th, and therefore hardly to be 
reckoned as a nickname. 

Capt. Trimen states that the 8th Hussars 
gained the privilege of wearing the sword- 
belt over the right shoulder for their 
gallantry at the battle of Saragossa (1710), 
where bes took the belts of the Spanish 
cavalry. This was confirmed by the King’s 
Regulations of 1768, thus causing the regi- 
ment to be commonly known as the “ Cross- 
Belts.” 

The 5th Lancers were called the “ Daily 
Advertisers,” I believe, because they were at 
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one time regularly “ paragraphed” in a 
certain society paper. 

The 17th Lancers—“ Death or Glory Boys” 
—bear a skull and the words “Or Glory” 
not on their banner, but on their appoint- 
ments, for the reason that they, in common 
with all our other Lancer and Dragoon 
regiments, have no standard or guidon, but 
bear all badges, devices, &c., on their appoint- 
ments (¢.g., officers’ sabretaches, {c.), in 
accordance with Queen’s Regulations, sec. 1, 
par. 10. 

The present 18th Hussars, having only 
been raised in 1858, have no connexion, 
except the number, with the regiment raisec 
by ond Drogheda in 1759, which was dis- 
banded in 1822. 

The reason of the Royal Fusiliers being 
called the “Elegant Extracts” was that, 
as formerly all the subalterns were full 
lieutenants, no direct first appointments to 
the regiment could be made, and officers of 
that rank had to be transferred from other 
regiments. 

The sobriquet “Evergreens” of the 13th 
Hussars me to the regimental motto 
“Viret in eternum,” borne since the raising 
of the regiment, and, no doubt, an allusion 
to the green facings they originally wore 
when the uniform was scarlet. Another 
name given to the regiment in the Peninsular 
War was the “ Ragged Brigade,” from their 
caring more for work than appearances, for 
during the war they served in thirty-two 
affairs besides general actions, and lost 274 
men and 1,009 horses (Trimen’s ‘ Regiments 
of the British Army ’). C. 8. Harris. 


The list of these supplied by our friend 
Mr. Axon at the above references has, as he 
thought, doubtless surprised many readers. 
In the work of collecting these nicknames, 
&e., I have been engaged, at odd moments, 
for many years, and | am in a position to 
supplement the list already given with a 
goodly number which will probably be ac- 
ceptable. They are not all to be deoed as 
nicknames pure and simple, as many of them 
are in a different category trom those born of 
ridicule. Some are well and widely known, 
while others, perhaps, are scarcely known 
beyond the confines of the regiment itself. 

The “Admiral’s Regiment” is a fairly 
well-known name for the Royal Marines, on 
account of the work they have to perform 
on board ship. 

The “ Bays” is a name popularly bestowed 
on the 2nd Dragoon Guards from the colour 
of their horses. 

The “ Bengal Tigers,” a name given to the 


24th South Wales Borderers, the tiger being 
an Indian badge. 

The “ Bermuda Exiles” was the name given 
to the Grenadier Guards some years ago when, 
after some insubordination, a portion of the 
regiment was sent for a while to the West 
Indies. 

The “Black Dragoons” is another name 
for the 6th Dragoons. 

The “ Blues” is a well-known cognomen of 
the Royal Horse Guards, so dear to Londoners, 
of which the “ Blue Guards ” is only 4 variant. 

“ Bland’s Dragoons ” is a name given to. the 
3rd Hussars in honour of a former smart 
officer. 

The “ Blue Horse” is another name for the 
4th Dragoon Guards. 

The “ Brothers” is a name given to the 25th 
Scottish Borderers, of the origin of which my 
informant was ignorant. 

“ Bubbly Jocks” is a name bestowed upon 
the 2nd Dragoons. 

“Coy’s Horse” is a well-known name for 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, for which a popular 
commander was responsible. 

The “ Devil's Royals ” is a name often heard 
for the 50th West Kent Regiment. 

The “Does,” a name for the 32nd, Duke 
of Cornwall’s, being formed of the initials 
thereof. 

“Don’t Dance 10th,” a name for the 10th 
Hussars, which arose from one of the officers 
telling the hostess at a ball that “the Tenth 
don’t dance.” 

“Douglas Ecossais,” a name for the Ist 
Royal Scots, is hidden somewhat in mystery. 

The “English Horse” is a name for the 
lst Dragoons. 

“Eliott’s Light Horse,” a name for the 15th 
Hussars, for which an officer of the regiment 
has stood sponsor. 

The “ Emperor’s Chambermaids,” a peculiar 
name for the 14th Hussars, bestowed upon 
them, I believe, while out in India. 

The “Fighting Ninth,” a name for the 
well-known 9th Norfolk Regiment. 

The “Five-and-Threepennies,” a name for 
the 53rd Shropshire Light Infantry, arising 
out of the number of the regiment. 

The “Gallant Fiftieth,” another name for 
the 50th Royal West Kent Regiment. 

The “Glasgow Greys” is a name for the 
70th East Surrey Regiment. 
| The “Glesga Keelies” is a nickname for 

the 7ist Highland Light Infantry, but, not 
being a Scot, [ cannot say what its exact 
| significance may be. 

“Godfrey’s Horse” is another name for the 
4th Dragoon Guards, an officer, as is often 
the case, being responsible for it. 
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“Graham’s Grey Breeks,” a name for the 
90th Cameronians, explains itself. 

“Green Dragons,” a name for the 13th 
Hussars, the reason not very apparent. 

‘**Green Horse,” a name for the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. 

“Green Howards,” a name for the 19th 
Yorkshire Regiment, a name with which, | 
a a former commander had something 
to do. 

“Green Tigers,” another name for the 17th 
Leicestershire Regiment, for which Mr. Axon 
has already given two. 

“Grey Dragoons,” another name for the 
2nd Dragoons, given on account of the colour 
of their mounts. 

“Heroes of Talavera,” a name justly be- 
stowed and hardly earned by the 48th North- 
amptonshire Regiment in the Peninsula 
under Wellington. 

“ Housemaids’ Pets,” a name given to any 
of the three regiments of Foot Guards, but, I 
believe, chiefly claimed by the Grenadiers. 

The “Illustrious Garrison,” a name belong- 
ing to the 13th Somerset Light Infantry, and 
given in India. 

The “First Invalids,” a name bestowed— 
not quite apparent for what reason—upon 
the 41st Welsh Regiment, or Wardour’s Horse. 

The “ K. D. G.’s,” an abbreviation of the Ist 
(King’s) Dragoon Guards. 

The “ Kings,” the name of the Liverpool 
Regiment, and also of the 8th Hussars. 

he “ K.O.S.B.,” or “K.O.B.S.,” the some- 
what affectionate name of the 25th King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers. 

“Leinster’s Horse” is a name for the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, as is also “ Ligonier’s Horse.” 

The “Light Brigade” is a name for the 
43rd Oxfordshire, but has a somewhat wider 
significance than this. 

“Leverson’s Horse,” a name for the 3rd 
Hussars, derived from a popular commander. 

The “ Lily-White Seventh” is a name for 
the 7th Hussars. 

The “Linseed Lancers,” one of the many 
somewhat sarcastic names given to the Army 
Medical Corps. 

“Little Grenadiers” is a name for the Royal 
Marines—how, why, or when given, does not 
appear to be clear. 

“Liverpudlians,” another name for the 
&th (King’s) or Liverpool Regiment. 

The “Lumps,” as a name for the 108th 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, appears to be pro- 

bly only a variant of “Limps,” of which 
Mr. Axon has spoken. 

The “Measurers” is a name sometimes 
given, although not very widely, to the Royal 
gineers. 


: a “Namurs” is a name for the 18th Royal 
rish. 

“ Neptune’s Bodyguard,” another name for 
the Royal Marines. 
ee “Ninth Horse,” a name for the Cara- 


ineers. 
The “Norfolk Howards” is a not very 
pleasant name which has been given to the 
9th Norfolk Regiment, and for which there 
seems to be very little reason. 

The “Old Brags” is a name for the 28th 
Gloucester Regiment. 

The “ Old Dozen” is the appropriate name 
for the 12th Suffolk. 

The “ Old Inniskillings,” an entirely correct 
name, popularly bestowed upon the 6th Dra- 


oons. 

“One and All,” I have been informed, is 
the name for the 11th Devonshire Regiment ; 
but this being the Cornish county motto, 
it is a little hard to understand why or how 
the Devonians appropriate it. 

The “Oxford Blues” is yet another name 
for the Royal Horse Guards. 

The “Pig and Whistle Light Infantry” is 
a peculiar name for the 74th Highland Light 
Infantry ; its origin very hazy. 

“ Pills,” another uncomplimentary name for 
the Army Medical Corps, as is also the 
“Poultice Wallopers.” 

The “ Powos” is one of the names belong- 
ing to the 14th West Yorkshire. 

The “Queen’s” is a name possessed by 
two cavalry regiments, the 9th and 16t 
Lancers, and both are equally proud to be the 
bearers of it. 

The “Queen’s Bays,” yet another name for 
the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 

The “Queen’s Own,” a name given to the 
7th Hussars. 

“Ready Reckoners,” a name given to the 
Highland regiments of the British army. 
This is upon the authority of ‘The Slang 
Dictionary.’ 

The “Redbreasts,” a name for the 5th 
Lancers, and one that carries its own explana- 
tion. 

The “ Red Feathers,” a name, self-explana- 
tory, of the 46th, Duke of Cornwall’s. 

The “Red or Scarlet Lancers,” another 
name for the 16th Lancers. 

The “ Rightabouts” is another name for the 
28th Gloucester. 

The “Royals,” a name widely known for 
the Ist Dragoons. 

The “Royal Goats,” a well-known name 
given to the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers on account 
of their regimental pet being a goat. 

The “Royal Irish” is a name for the 4th 


Dragoon Guards. 
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The “Rorys” is a name belonging to the 
93rd Highlanders, bestowed upon them many 
years ago. 

The “Sevens” is another name belonging 
to the 25th King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

“Schomberg’s Horse” is yet another of the 
many names given at various times to the 
7th Dragoon Guards. 

“Scots Greys,” yet another name for the 
2nd Dragoons, as is also the “Scots White 
Horse.” 

“Skull and Cross Bones,” a well-known 
name for the 17th Lancers. 

The “Splashers” is a name given to 
the 62nd Wiltshire Regiment, in accordance 
with the tradition that says the people of 
this county, seeing the reflection of the full 
moon in a pond, got a rake to try to get it 
out, thinking it was a cheese ; hence the name 
of Wiltshire people is “ Moonrakers” or 
“Splashers.” 

he “Star of the Line” is a name for the 
29th Worcester Regiment, and a fairly proud 
one at that. 

The “First Tangerines” is another name 
for the 2nd, the Queen’s Regiment. 

The “Tangiers Cuirassiers” is another 
name acquired by the popular Ist Dragoons. 

“The Tenth,” of course, proclaims itself 
as a fitting name for the 10th Hussars, and, 
as they give it, with considerable emphasis 
on “ The.” 

The “Trades Union” is a name belonging 
to the Ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards. 

The “Two Sixes” is the name that explains 
itself as belonging to the 66th Berkshire. 

The “ Ups and Downs” is one of the names 
of the 69th Welsh Regiment, and a solution | 
of it may be easily found in the regimental | 
number. 

The “Wagga- Wagga Guards,” a name} 
bestowed upon the 6th Dragoon Guards at | 
the time of the Tichborne trial. 

The “Whisky Blenders,” a name of the 
34th Border Regiment, the reason of which 
is not, so far as I know, on record. 

The “ Whitewashers” is a not very clearly 
understood name for the 61st Gloucestershire 
Regiment. 

The present South African campaign has, 
so far as am aware, only produced one 
fresh regimental cognomen, for the 2nd Roya 
Berks has been given a new name by General 
Gatacre. One of the men thus wrote :— 


“It did look grand in the dark. There was the | 


hill and there were three tiers of fire from the 
enemy, but being close under the hill our loss was 
nil. Our Major gave the command ‘ Fix bayonets,’ 
and they went home with such a click that the 
Boers couldn’t stick it. Our boys got that hill, and 
it has been named after the Major, who was first 


up, ‘McCrackan’s Hill.’ The general, who wit- 
nessed our work, gave us a good name and called 
us the ‘Iron Chests,’ which name we will keep for 
that day in place of ‘Green Howards,’ which was 
our former name.” 

In this list I have tried not to duplicate 
Mr. Axon’s very interesting one, and can 
only re-echo his wish that a further and 
complete list may be the outcome of this. 

W. E. Harvanp-OXx 

14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


Charles II., when he landed at Dover in 
1660, told the Coldstreams that they should 
henceforth be his Second Regiment of Guards. 
They murmured at the word “Second,” and 
General Monk told the king that his regi- 
ment of Guards thought themselves “second 
to none,” which is said to be the origin of 
the phrase. It should be “ Nulli secundus,” 
surely, not “ Nullus secundus.” D 


In 1854 and 1855 the Land Transport Corps 
Regiment was formed for service in the 
Crimea ; it was principally raised in London 
at the “ King’s Arms,” Bridge Court, Cannon 
Row, Westminster ; depét, Horfield Barracks, 
Bristol. The officer in charge of the recruit- 
ing staff was Quartermaster Wm. Stevens, 
who died colonel and Military Knight of 
Windsor at Salisbury Tower, 13 September, 
1890, aged seventy-six. This regiment went 
by the nickname of “ London Thieving Com- 
pany.” On 1 January, 1857, the title 
was changed to Military Train; this was 
nicknamed “ Murdering Thieves” and “ Muck 
Tumblers.” A few years afterwards it was 
changed to the Army Service Corps. What 
nickname does this go by ? 
Ricuarp HEMMING. 

Ardwick. 

{More to follow. Our correspondents should 
carefully read at all the references in order to avoid 
repetition. ] 

Frencn Prisoners (9 S. v. 269).— An 
interesting account of the prisoners of war at 
| Greenlaw and Valleyfield, in the parish of 
| Penicuick, a few miles from_ Edinburgh, is 
to be found in‘A Military Life, by James 
Anton, who, in the years 1808 and 1811, be- 
|longed to the militia regiment which then 
|furnished detachments. for duty over the 
| prisoners. 
| Before quoting from Anton let me refer 
| readers to 8 xi. 453, where extracts are 
givenfrom‘ Wesley’s Journal, in which henotes 
having visited the French prisoners at Knowle, 
near Bristol, and found them in a wretched 
|condition, with hardly anything to cover 
them ; how he at once collected money and 
provided them with clothing ; and how on his 
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next visit, only a year after, he found many 
of them almost naked again, and raised money 
and had them reclothed. Anton says :— 


“The prison was fenced round with a double row 
of stockades ; a considerable space was appropriated 
as a promenade, where the prisoners had reedom to 
walk about, cook provisions, make their markets, and 
exercise themselves at their own pleasure, but under 
the superintendence of a turnkey, and in the charge 
of several sentries...... The prisoners were far from 
being severely treated: no work was required at their 
hands. Some were occupied in culinary avocations, 
and as the guard had no regular mess the men on 
duty became ready purchasers...... Others were em- 
ployed in preparing straw for plaiting; some were 
manufacturing the castaway bones into dice, 
dominoes, paper-cutters, and articles of toy-work 
oad and realized considerable sums of money...... 
Those prisoners were well provided for in every re- 
spect, and treated with the greatest humanity; yet, 
to the eye of a stranger, they presented a miserable 
picture of distress, while some of them were hoard- 
Ing up money...... Others were actually naked, with 
the exception of a dirty rag as an apron...... and 
strangers who visited the prison commiserated the 
apparent distress, and charity was frequently be- 
stowed to clothe their nakedness; but no sooner 
would this set of despicables obtain such relief than 
they took to the cards, dice, or dominoes, and in a 
few hours were as poor and naked as ever...... When 
they were indulged with permission to remain in 
their hammocks when the weather was cold, they 
drew the worsted out of the rugs that covered them, 
wound it up in balls, and sold it to the industrious 
knitters of mitts, and left themselves without a 
covering by night...... The inhabitants of Penny- 
cuick, previous to the establishment of this depot 
of prisoners, were as comfortable and amen a 
class of people as in any district in Britain. The 
banks of the Esk were lined with prospering manu- 
factories...... When the militiamen were first quar- 
tered here they met with a welcome reception: in 
a few years those kindly people began to consider 
the quartering of soldiers more oppressive than 
they had anticipated. Trade declined as prisoners 
increased. One of the principal factories, Valley- 
tield, was converted into another depot for prisoners, 
and Esk mills into a barrack for the military ; this 
gave a decisive blow to trade.”—Pp. 28-35. 

W. S. 

Several years ago a query appeared in 
‘N. & Q, regarding the above. I understood 


that the querist (Mr. Macsetu Forses, if I | 


remember rightly) was working on this sub- 
ject, but, so far as I have seen, no book or 
article has yet appeared. Undoubtedly a 
great deal of interesting information might be 
gleaned. A numberof prisoners were stationed 
in this district in the second decade of the 
century, and the impression they made seems 
to have been wholly pleasing. The officers 
were refined and gentlemanly, and those of 
lower rank seem to have been extraordinarily 
clever with their hands. I have a silhouette 
portrait of my grandfather which was exe- 
cuted by one of them. A friend has a beau- 


tiful model of an old three-decker made of | 


pieces of bone and finished with wonderful 
detail. In the museum here there is a model 
of a guillotine, also made of bone, with its 
guard of soldiers and even the decapitated 
body lying in situ. There is also an excellent 
sketch in Chinese ink of a view of the town 
as it looked in the beginning of the century. 
There are also two families here of the names 
of Diener and Domingo, whose ancestors are 
said to have been French prisoners who settled 
down in the district and did not leave it after 
peace was declared ; but on this point I cannot 
speak with certainty. In the ‘ Life and Times 
of George Lawson, D.D.,’ by Macfarlane 
(Edinburgh, Oliphant & Co., 1862), on 
pp. 222-3, there is an interesting letter 
written by a French officer, Augt. Bouard, 
who was stationed at Melrose. Possibly some 
readers might be able to supply additional 
information. W. E. 

Hawick. 

Mr. Tuorp will find the information he 
requires in the Edinburgh volume of the 
‘New Statistical Account of Scotland’ (1845), 
p. 33, from which the following is extracted : 

“The paper mills at Valleyfield, near Peni- 
cuick, idlothian, were in 1810 fitted up by 
Government for the reception of 6,000 + ae 4 
prisoners. On the close of the war in 1814 the mills 
returned to their former proprietors and purposes. 
The only memorial which remains is a very chaste 
and appropriate monument erected by the pro- 
prietor of Valleyfield to the remains of 300 prisoners 
of war who were interred in a beautiful spot amidst 
his grounds.” 

| A 


Valleyfield is close to Culross, on the north 
shore of the Firth of Forth. SHERBORNE. 


| 
“RoTATORY CALABASH” (9% §. v. 186).— 
| Can this custom have had its origin in the 
Roman practice of suspending osci//a, little 
heads of Bacchus, supposed to bring fertility 
to whichever direction they looked? The 
practice is alluded to in the ‘Georgics’ 
(lib. ii. 388) :— 
Et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina leta, tibique 
Oscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia pinu. 
There is an oscz//um of white marble engraved 
| in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Antiquities,’ which 
is said to be preserved in the British Museum. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
| Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

A long extract from LEgerton’s ‘Tour 
through Spiti, entitled ‘ Praying by 
Machinery,’ will be found in the Christian 
Remembrancer, No. exxviii., and ‘N. & Q.,’ 
3" S. viii. 66. A Japanese praying-wheel is 
described in the Sunday at Home for 1858. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 


71, Brecknock 
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BattLte SHeAves v. 230, 296).—I 
have on no fewer than five occasions visited 
the battlefield of Towton, near Tadcaster, in 
Yorkshire (fought on Palm Sunday, 1461), 
and seen with my own eyes the dwarf rose- 
bushes growing in great luxuriance on the 
field which is still called the “Bloody 
Meadow.” J. R. Planché has thus alluded to 
the circumstance :— 

There still wild roses growing, 
Frail tokens of the fray, 
And the hedgerow greén bears witness 
Of Towton Field that day. 
A lady in the neighbourhood once told me 
that on bringing some of the little bushes 
for transplantation, her gardener told her 
that they would only grow on the battle- 
field, and of that he was firmly convinced. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Procks (9 §. v. 127).—Halliwell in 
his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words’ gives the meaning a small field. 
He considers “plock” and “pleck” to be 
syacayuness, the former being in use in 

erefordshire and the latter in the county 
of Warwick. See Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary,’ and for further illustrations, 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. viii. 25, 98, 178, 458. 

EverarD Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


If there are any especial payments on 
account of great and small tithes, or arrange- 
ments with churchwardensabout church dues, 
it is possible that the word “ plocks” may 
have connexion with Muse Plots or Mars 
Plots, which are noted in 9" §. iii. 88, 176, as 
existing in two parishes of Surrey and Hants 
with reference to charges as above upon the 
land. ICAR. 


Plock, one of the eight palatinates of 
the kingdom of Poland. Here in London 
we have the Seven Dials. In Blandford 
Forum, Dorset, is it only one thoroughfare 
named the Plocks, or is it several streets 
meeting in a circle, as in Seven Dials? 
If the latter, perhaps what I have said 
explains it. ALFRED J. Kina. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8S. W. 


This word occurs in a little poem entitled 

*Keepén up o’ Chris’mas’ — 

Var we'd a-work’d wi’ al our might, 

To scour the iron things up bright ; 

An’ brush’d an’ scrubb’d the house al droo, 

An’ brote in var a brand, a plock 

O’ wood so big ’s an uppenstock— 
and is = by Barnes in his ‘Gram- 
mar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect’ as 
“a block ; a large block of wood, particularly 


a ‘choppén plock’ for ch pPing up small 
wood upon.” T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


Laws or Cricket (9 §. v. 288).—In the 
chapter of the Badminton ‘ Cricket’ devoted 
to the history of the game the date 1774 is 
recorded as the earliest on which the laws of 
cricket were published, so far as was known 
to the writer. Mr. NorMman’s note is there- 
fore sure to be of general interest, unless 
there has been some subsequent discovery of 
which I am not cognizant. 

HotcomsBe INGLEBY. 

Heacham Hall. 


Proverss Herpert’s ‘Jacuta Prv- 
DENTUM’ (9 S. v. 108, 177).—Here be some 
attempts at explanation which may perhaps 
be helpful in suggesting others :— 

Being an ill beast itself, the wolf knows 
what an ill beast thinks. 

It is well to have a horse ready broken, a 
man who is open to learn your ways. 

A gentle hawk half trains herself. 

Germans are cleverest with their fingers. 

Do not dwell in a newly built house ; let 
somebody else put it to the test. 

Do not finger a sore eye. 

Figures may be made to prove anything. 

You must chary about admitting men 
(including women) to confidence. 

Do not reckon your coin before you get it. 

If it were not for idleness everybody 
would do a little wright’s work. “I have a 
bone in my leg” was formerly a common ex- 
cuse for inaction, whereas it ought to have 
been the justification for activity. 

Supper is bad (or was considered bad) for 
an old man. 

The more refined people are the less need 
there is to attack them with coarse weapons ; 
“a little ill finely wrapped” will do them 
sufficient injury. Sr. 


“The wolf knows what the ill heart 
thinks.” The wolf has been always accepted 
as emblematical of a vile and cruel person. 
Would it not be natural that any one with 
such a mind would soon find out the guile 
lurking in the hearts of those whose thoughts 
were wicked as his own ? 

“Disorders of the eye are to be cured with 
the elbow.” To use “elbow-grease” is @ 
common phrase, indicative of persevering 
labour ; so, I think, we may translate thus: 
“Fancied disorders or sorrows will soon 
cured by industry.” 

“Count not four, except you have them 
in a wallet.” Another way of saying, 
“Don’t reckon your chickens before they 
are hatched.” 
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“Were it not for the bone in the leg all the 
world would turn carpenters.” To eve “* 
bone in the leg,” or arm, is a jocular form of 
excuse for laziness. We often hear a parent 
say to a troublesome child, “I can’t carry 
you; I’ve a bone in my arm.” So one might 
say, “But for a dislike for taking trouble 
everybody would be industrious,” a carpenter 
being a fair type of a plodding workman. 
Hersert B. Ciayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Perhaps some may be explained as follows : 

“The German’s wit is in his fingers.” Both 
are clumsy. 

“After the house is finished, leave it 
Leave well alone. 

“ Diseases of the eye are to be cured with 
the elbow.” The eye is too delicate to be 
rubbed, and it would be difficult to rub it 
with the elbow. 


” 


lent “rotten,” while William Morris (‘ Aneids 
of Virgil,’ p. 343) reproduces his previous 
version with three interesting variations :— 
The horny hoofs of four-foot things shake down the 
dusty mead. 
In the Globe ‘ Virgil’ Messrs. Lonsdale and 
Lee give “crumbling plain” as their inter- 
pretation in both passages. 
Tromas BayNE. 


Mr. THornton will easily see on con- 
sideration that putrem here is a secondary 
or complementary predicate, expressing the 
result of the charger’s trampling. From the 
action of his hoofs the ground is crumbled or 
reduced to powder. 

A. SmyrHe Patmer, D.D. 

S. Woodford. 


The meaning of putrem in this line seems 
obvious enough. The soil, whatever its degree 
of hardness, is turned into dust by the 


“The eye and religion can bear no jesting.” 
As the eye is too delicate to be rubbed, so is 
religion too holy to be spoken of in a sneer- 
ing manner. 

“He wrongs not an old man that steals his | 
supper from him.” Too heavy meals are likely | 
to give an old man indigestion, as he has no | 
longer the strength and activity of youth, | 
when plenty of food is needed. M. N. G. 


An explanation of *‘ Diseases of the eye,” &c., | 
will be found in 3 S. xii. 490.) 


“ PuTREM”: AENEID,’ 596 (9S. v. 248). 


trampling of horses ; whether hard or soft, it 

vecomes putris, crumbling. Of the commen- 

tators that I know, Heyne is the only one 

that notices the word ; his comment, both here 
and in ‘ Ain.,’ xi. 875, agrees with the above. 
D. H. 

Putrem, besides having the meaning of 

foul, crumbling, and rotten soil, would also 

apply to the hard, friable, dusty surface of a 

field or road. Statius, ‘Th.,’iv. 728, speaks of 

Tellus sole et pulvere putris. 
Surely a dry, dusty road, or even dry arable 


—In employing his epithet here the poet | or pasture land, would reverberate more than 


probably thought more of the dust raised by | when in a moist condition. I have always 
the galloping of the cavalry than of the! taken this to be the force of the adjective 


crumbling, rotten character of the woodland | without a second thought. 


soil on which the movement is taking place. | 
In the edition of Virgil prepared “ad usum | 
Serenissimi Delphini” the annotation on the | 
word is “ Putrem, in pulverem facile solu- 
bilem.” Gavin Douglas, who anticipated this 
view, translates thus :— 

The horny hovyt horsis wyth foure feyt 
Stampand and trotand on the dusty streyt. 
Dryden, in the free treatment characteristic 
of his version, uses the phrase “ solid ground.” 
William Morris comes close to Douglas in 

these terms :— 

With shout and serried band 

The clattering hooves of four-foot things shake 
down the dusty land. 

Interpreting the expression as it occurs in 

* Eneid,’ xi. 875, 

Quadrupedumque putrem cursu quatit ungula 
campum, 

Douglas has the strong, resonant line, 

Wyth swift renkis dyndillit the dusty ground. 
Here Dryden uses the conventional equiva- 


Ne Quip Nims. 


ArtTHUR PLANTAGENET, Viscount L’IsLE 
(9 v. 269).—Does Mrs. PooLte know R. 
Bell Calton’s ‘ Annals and Legends of Calais,’ 
1852? There are many lists of names in it, 
both of householders, “spears,” and other 
dwellers in the town. In 1533 the garrison 
consisted of a regiment, called Le Vynteyne, 
of some two hundred men. No names of 
servants of Lord L’Isle are given, but the 
“spears” in attendance on the council were 
Richard Lee, Richard Carew, Richard Cole, 
and Thos. Massingberd. Probably the names 
of Lord L’Isle’s retinue, at the time he met 
Anne of Cleves (December, 1539), would be 
mentioned in the State Papers of the time. 

B. FLoRENCE SCARLETT. 


NorMan Gizer (9 §. iii. 486 ; iv. 112, 545 ; 
v. 115).—In reply to the Rev. J. B. WiLson 
at the last reference I have pleasure in stating 
that the outside cover of Commander 
Willcox’s little book bears the short title 
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“What’s in a Name?! or | By Commander 
Scott Willcox, R.N.” The inside cover has 
the legend 
What ’s in a name ? 

A Tit when called a Huck-Muck ; 

Sings the same ! 
The actual title-page, a rather lengthy one, 
runs as follows :— 

“The | Egg Collector’s | Handy Dictionary | of 
| Reference | for | Curious Local Names of our 
British Birds, | containing more than 1,000 Curious 
Local Names; together | with the generally accepted 
Names and also the Scientific | Names of our British 
Birds. | To which are added Lists of those Birds 
which occasionally | Nest with us, and whose Eggs 
are rare; | and also | of those Birds who are only 
Winter Visitors and have | never been known to 
Breed in the United Kingdom, and | whose Eggs 
are very Rare. By | Commander Scott Willcox, 

.N., | ‘ Rangitoto,’ Shaftesbury Road, Southsea. 
| One Shilling (bound in Cloth; post free 1/3). | In 
maper covers, Sixpence; post free | | 
*rinted & Published by | Holbrook & Son, 154-155, 
Queen Street, Portsmouth.” 


G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 


Many thanks to Mr. Batpock. Mr. 
CRAWLEY's opportune “mime thrush” fixes 
the meaning of “gizer.”. Now we want to 
know, why Norman? The “pink, pink, 
pink,” followed by a derisively flourishing 


chuckle, is, undoubtedly, the note of the 


rowdy “oxeye.” The blue-tit is a quieter and 
more lovable little bird. 
merle are the thrush and blackbird through- 
out the Keltic-speaking countries. Let us 
not forget Shakespeare's 

Ousel cock, so black of hue, 

With orange-tawny bill. 


Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Not “craggy heron,” as Mr. CrawLey 
quotes, but crazy heron, the long-necked 
heron, from the Scots craig, the neck. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Lyppire S. v. 185, 234).—Lyddite re- 
ceives its name not from the place of its 
manufacture—it is merely picric acid melted 
and poured into the projectile to solidify— 
but from the place where the trials of it took 
place. Lydd is used as an artillery practice 
ground for guns of position. Lyddite was 
first used on active service at the capture of 
Omdurman by Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. 
The effects of it may be seen in an interesting 
series of photographs in the Museum of the 
Royal United Service Institution. 

C. Martin. 


“Fepruary (9 v. 188, 277). 
—I have heard this old proverbial saying 
quoted in the following connexion, in the 
month of February of several years, by a 


(9 S. V. May 12, 1900. 


lady of my acquaintance, born (c. 1830) and 
bred in Northamptonshire, who probably 
learnt it in childhood from her father or 
mother, both of whom were, [ believe, natives 
of the same county, and long resided therein: 
February fills the dykes ; 
March winds blow the organ-pipes. 
This lady is, I may add, the one referred to 
in my reply to the query on ‘ Lincolnshire 
Sayings’ (“As black as the devil's nutting- 
bag ”) in a recent issue of ‘N. & Q.’ 
. 

I have heard the following rime, but 
cannot at present locate its source :— 
February fill dyke 
Either with the black or white; 
A Welshman would rather see his dam on her bier 
Than that he would see a fair Februeer. 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Vick-ADMIRAL (9 v. 149, 252, 325).—Sir 


The mavis and the | 


Sherston Baker, Bart., in his work ‘The 
Ottice of Vice-Admiral of the Coast, being 
sume Account of that Ancient Office’ (pri- 
| vately printed), gives as late as 1854 a list of 
|appointments as Vice-Admiral of the Coast 
| to nine counties. . H.C 


Breury (9 §. iv. 108, 172, 295, 331, 524).--It 
seems that in Domesday Bibury had a hun- 
dred all to itself, and under Chedworth, 
held then as a manor by Count Roger of 
Bellomont, the separate manor of Alvred- 
intune was thereto attached as one tenure 
in the so-called Begeberie hundred. Rudder 
does not trace this Alvredintune, but I fancy 
it is now called Ablington, still a hamlet of 
Bibury. Assistance from any Gloucestershire 
expert will oblige. A. Hatt. 


“Batsuetns” (9% v. 288).—Batsuein is 
the Anglo-French (Norman) spelling of the 
modern E. boatswain, familiarly pronounced 
bo’sun. The “A.-S. batswegen,” with the 
second e short, is not a true native word, but 
a late borrowing from the Old Norse /atsweinn 
(Icel. batsvernn). It is not given in 
Bosworth’s ‘A.-S. Dictionary,’ nor even in 
the ‘H.E.D.’; but it occurs in the Leofric 
Missal (at fol. 1, back, of MS. Bodley, 579), 
in a passage quoted at length in Earle’s 
‘Land Charters,’ p. 254. The a was doubt- 
less sometimes shortened in this compound 
on account of the strong combination of 
consonants (tsw) that followed it, just as we 
have Acton in the sense of “ oak-town,” &e. 

The uw is written for w, but ez is correct. In 
the A.-S. form ege represents the same sound 
(that of ed in vein), the g being a mere glide, 
jand the second ¢ being added merely as a 
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symbol to show that g had the sound of y. 

here was no true ez as a diphthong in A.-S., 
the Norse e¢ being represented by @ in native 
words. Hence the Old Norse sweinn is cognate 
with A.-S. swdén, a labourer, servant. A 
boatswain was originally a “ boat-servant”; 
but the special sense of “steersman” seems 
to be very old. It is worth notice, on the 
other hand, that Jd@tr, a boat, is not a true 
Norse word, but was simply borrowed from 
the A.-S. 4at; and this is why we can hardly 
expect to find the hybrid form dt - swegen 
before the eleventh century. Indeed, the 
quotation from Domesday ranks as an early 
one for the use of the word. 

The word swain, Old Norse swetnn, A.-S. 
swan, is of great interest. It only survives 
in the Norse form ; the A.-S. swén would have 
given a modern English seoan, but it seems 
to have been superseded by swain at quite 
an early date. The collation of O.N. sweinn 
with A.-S. swén shows that the primitive 
Teutonic type was *swainoz, with the original 
sense of “swine-herd.” It is derived, by gra- 
dation, from the Teutonic neuter type *swer- 
nom, represented by A.-S. swin, Icel. svin, 
Goth. swein, a swine or pig, which (being 
neuter) had the unchanged plural sin, ne 
E. swine. Modern English practically uses 
swine as the plural of sow, by obvious analogy 
with Aine, pl. of cow. But the analogy is at 
fault; for the -ine in kine represents the A.-S. 
-j in c¥, cows, followed by the weak plural 
suffix -en (A.-S. -an); whereas the -zne in 
swine is of adjectival origin, like the -ine in 
can-ine ; and the original sense of swine was 
“sow-like.” Indeed, the cognate Lat. suZnus 
is actually an adjective, and formed from the 
sb. sus. Water W. SKEAT. 


“Farntosu” (9% v. 28, 136).—Sir Walter 
Scott, writing from Edinburgh in 1813, says : 

“Tam glad the whisky came safe...... I have plenty 
of right good and sound Highland Ferintosh, and 
can always find an opportunity of sending you up 
a bottle.” —‘ Life,’ by Lockhart, ch. xxvi. (1845, 


p. 249). 
W.CAB 


“OTIUM CUM DIGNITATE” (4 vy. 145).-- 
At this reference a correspondent thirty 
years ago traced back this phrase to its origin 
in Cicero (‘Pro P. Sext.,’ c. 45). The first 
instance quoted in the ‘Stanford Dictionary’ 
for the use of the expression by an English 
author is from Pope's letters in 1729. It is 
tobe found in Melanchthon’s writings, nearly 
two centuries earlier. The great reformer in 
his ‘ Letter to the Clergy of Cologne,’ printed 
at Leipzig in 1543, is defending the German 


for his share in ee Hermann’s 
‘Deliberation.’ At sig. a5, after asserting 
the honesty of their motives in trying to 
spread purer teaching, he continues :— 

* Res ipsa nos purgat. Multi enim docti et boni 
viri, qui in otio cum dignitate vivere poterant, 
etiam vite sue hance professionem antetulerunt, 
quales fuerunt Henricus Sutphaniensis, Johannes 
Croesus, theologiz doctor...... et possem nominare 
alios multos.” 

Probably some instances of the use of this 
yhrase might be found in our own country 
the time of Pope. C. DEEDES. 

Brighton. 

Sir Carteret (9 8. v. 187, 292). 
—The baronet of this name referred to by 
A. H. was baptized at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, 4 June, 1679 ; succeeded his father, 
Sir Philip, in 1693 ; and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey 8 June, 1715, aged thirty-six. 
(See Chester’s ‘West. Abbey Registers.’) It is 
therefore clear that he was a different person 
from Sir Charles Carteret, Knt., M.P. for 
Milborne Port from 1690 to 1700, whose 
identity I am seeking, and whom, so far, I 
have failed to find in the Carteret pedigree. 
Nor is he named in Le Neve’s ‘ Knights.’ 

W. D. Poxx. 

If Mr. Pink will apply to me I can give 
him information from notes in my possession. 

. H. Cope. 

Sulhamstead Park, Reading. 


Lanpo (9 S, v. 312).—I think Mr. FLETCHER 
has given the editorial comment a wider 
meaning than it was intended to bear. I 
have not seen Signor Sanesi’s essay, but in 
my paper on Lando I refer to the extensive 
and elaborate monograph about him by Sebas- 
tiano Bongi. I have made no exclusive claim, 
though Iam not acquainted with any other 
account of Lando in ‘English. 

E. A. Axon. 


Moss Side, Manchester. 


Srr Jonn S. v. 229, 298).-—Inas- 
much as William Avery, Deputy Town Clerk of 
London, was admitted to the principal office 
12 November, 1666, “/oco Weld deceased,” the 
latter could not possibly have held the posi- 
tion until 1667, nor could he have died on 
11 September, 1674, as stated by Mr. Pink at 
the latter reference. This Sir John Weld was 
of the Middle Temple, son of John Weld, of 
London, by Dorothy, daughter of Roger Gres- 
wold, and nephew of Sir Humphrey Weld, 
Lord Mayor in 1608 ; he married, 4 February, 
1610/11, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Alder- 
man Sir William Romney (Sheriff in 1603), and 
was admitted Town Clerk doco Sebright, who 


reformers generally, and Bucer in particular, 


surrendered, 27 April, 1613. Robert Mitchell 
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was admitted loco Weld, discharged by the 
Common Council 27 October, 1642, for, as he 
complained to the king in 1660, sympathizing 
with Charles I. Weld was, however, admitted 
de novo 21 September, 1660, and died pro- 
bably in October, 1666. W. LR. {! 


Famity (9 v. 287).—I have no 
doubt that the volume of Sir Richard St. 
George’s collections referred to by Morant is 
the volume now marked as Rawlinson, B 103, 
in the Bodleian Library, but unfortunately 
the leaf numbered 158 is wanting. In my 
description of this volume in the catalogue of 
this portion of the Rawlinson MSS., published 
in 1862, I have mentioned that folios 1, 2, 80, 
112, 153, 155, 157, and 158 are wanting; they 
have all evidently been cut out. I hope, for 
the sake of Morant’s credit, that they are not 
all cited by him. W. D. Macray. 


Watton anp Layer Famiires (9 S. v. 
289).—Col. Valentine Walton married (1) the 
Protector Oliver’s sister Margaret, (2) a widow 
named Austin. He was taken prisoner by 
the Royal army, confined at Oxford, and 
exchanged for Col. Sir Thos. Lemsford. His 
name occurs in almost every public and 
srivate sitting of the Commissioners of the 
igh Court of Justice appointed for trying the 
king, and his hand is also to the warrant for 
Charles’s execution. He was of the Council 
of State in the years 1650, 1651, and 1652, and 
was appointed Governor of King’s Lynn and 
Croyland with all the level of Ely, Holland, 
and Marshland. The close of his life was 
spent in the greatest privacy in Flanders 
under a borrowed name, and in the disguise 
of a gardener. He died in 1661. He gener- 
ally wrote his name Wauton ; it is spelt so in 
the commission empowering the High Court 
of Justice, and is the signature appended to 
the death warrant of the king. See Mark 
Noble’s ‘Memoirs of the Protectoral House of 
Cromwell,’ vol. ii., second edition, 1787 ; also 
‘Lives of the English Regicides and other 
Commissioners of the Pretended High Court 
of Justice appointed to sit in Judgment upon 
their Sovereign King Charles L,’ by the same 
author, vol. ii., 1798. F. E. MANLey. 


Joun (9S. v. 315).—If Mr. Mason 
means the prebendal estate at Aylesbury, 
which came to Wilkes by his marriage with 
Miss Mead, and upon which he resided, some 
account of its history and transmission will 
be found in Gibbs’s ‘ History of ee ; 
if he means the rectory manor of that 
town, which Wilkes owned for a time, he will 
find the boundaries set out on p. 319 of the 
same work. Mr. Gibbs had access to about 


a 


seventy letters written by Wilkes to a friend 
of his at Aylesbury, many of which he has 
printed in the volume referred to, small 
quarto, viii-€88 pp., 1885. 

Ricuarp WELForD. 


MEN WEARING Earrines (9 S. v. 88, 191, 
321).—There is a portrait here of Thomas 
Dutton (nat. 1507, ob. 1582), the founder of 
the Sherborne branch of the Duttons of 
Cheshire. He is represented in the prime 
of life, and wearing a remarkably fine pearl 
in his left ear. The right ear is not shown, 
but presumably he wore a corresponding 
earring in it. SHERBORNE. 

Sherborne House, Northleach. 


WPiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

English Dioceses. By the Rev. Geoffrey Hill. 

(Stock.) 
Mr. Hitt has been fortunate in finding a subject 
comparatively fresh and unworked. An historical 
account of the origin and development of the 
dicceses of England from the earliest times to the 
present day is a vast undertaking, not lightly to be 
taken in hand. To carr through his investigation 
to — fruitful result the writer must familiarize 
himself with an array of old chroniclers, eccle- 
siastical historians, and constitutional authorities 
that might daunt the spirit of any but a resolute 
student. This, however, Mr. Hill has done with 
conscientious industry, and we can felicitate him 
on a really learned and exhaustive treatise. The 
notes of his volume everywhere bear witness to 
the keenness and accuracy of his researches. He 
was able, of course, to take his stand on the exist- 
ing works of such masters as Haddan and Stubbs, 
Green, Bright, Freeman, Phillimore, and Skene, 
but he exercises an independent judgment in 
accepting or discarding their conclusions, and 
generally gives satisfactory reasons for doing so. 

The formation of the dioceses—or, as they were 
at first called, parwchie—was largely due to Arch- 
bishop Theodore of Tarsus. The ambiguity of the 
Latin word in after times caused him to be regarded 
as the founder of the parochial system in England, 
which was really of later introduction. On enter- 
ing upon his office in 668 he found only seven sees 
in existence. During his primacy these were 
increased to seventeen, but three of these new 
creations had already ceased at his death. This 
was the period of the greatest expansion of the 
English episcopate, and few material changes were 
made in it until the reign of Henry VIII. As the 
parish was originally commensurate with the manor, 
#0 the diocese, as a rule, corresponded to the petty 
kingdom, or shire, or group of shires. Similarly 
St. Patrick appears to have appointed a bishop in 
Ireland for each separate fuath or tribe. Accord- 
ingly the oldest episcopal sees are found to follow 
the boundaries of the ancient English principalities. 
The kingdom of Kent became the diocese of Can- 
terbury, as Mr. Green noted, and the kingdom 


of Northumbria became the diocese of York. 
None of these unwieldy and unmanageable sees 
| fulfilled the ideal of Bede, that the bishop should 
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be able to make its circuit in preaching once in the 
ear. 

Mr. Hill incidentally in his notes illuminates 
many points which would prove puzzling to the 
ordinary reader. For instance, Cornubiensis, as a 
bishop's title in William of Malmesbury, does not 
refer to Cornwall, as one might naturally suppose, 
but is acorrupt rendering of Corvinensis in Leofric’s 
Missal, which is itself a Latinization of Hrefenes- 
byrig (Ravensbury), now Ramsbury, in Wilts, which 
once gave name to a see (p. 216). The Channel 
Islands, which are now an appendage of the diocese 
of Winchester, belonged originally to the diocese of 
Coutances, but when that oe! was lost 
to England they were detached and given for a 
short time to Salisbury, and ultimately to Win- 
chester. Mr. Hill expresses a doubt as to the 
exact meaning of Giraldus Cambrensis when he 
says that Wallia, as a name of Wales, is “ adul- 
terinum vocabulum.” Probably he meant no more 
than that it was an alien and unrecognized word 
(viz., A.-S. wealh, foreign), in contradistinction to 
the native name Cambria. 


Tue leading paper in Folk-lore is a study of the 
legends of Krishna by Mr. Crooke, who shows how 
many different popular superstitions and customs 
are to be found united in the cult of the fateful son 
of Vasudeva. In speaking of the mock fights and 
allied practices which have been used in India and 
elsewhere to secure the welfare of the crops and 
cattle, Mr. Crooke suggests that we have possibly 
“a similar ritual survival in some of our English 
games, like ‘The Raid,’ ‘Scotch and English,’ and 

Prisoners’ Base.’ Bull-baiting, again, which in 
some cases seems to be a survival of a water-sacri- 
fice, often takes the form of a contest between rival 
villages or townships...... The same idea may underlie 
some of our most popular village rites in this 
country—the Hood Game at Haxey ; the ball con- 
tests at Bury St. Edmunds and Newcastle; the 
ram-hunting at Eton...... the ball-playing on Shrove 
Tuesday at Whitby, where, if the game be not well 

layed, the youngsters will be sure to fall ill at 

rvest time.” Another curious custom mentioned 
in connexion with the worship of Krishna, whose 
name means the black, the dark, or the dark blue 
one, is the far-spread adoration of gods of dusky 
hue. In India black gods abound. Krishna him- 
self is usually depicted as of a dark blue colour, 
and we tind that in Egypt Isis was black, as was 
also Osiris in his form of god of the dead, while 
Hapi, the Nile god, was sometimes red and some- 
times blue. In anise blue gods were discovered 
by the early European invaders, and in Japan “* the 
great black one” is the god of riches. Black deities 
were also known to the Greeks; “ English tradi- 
tion supplies us with a black Godiva”; and, as every 
one has heard, the Prince of Evil is of a swarthy 
complexion. The legends explaining the existence 
of the host of black Madonnas still reverenced in 
Europe are of many kinds, and a very curious 
chapter in the history of hagiology will one day 
have to be written on the worship of these images. 
After Mr. Crooke’s article and the Annual Report 
of the Council of the Folk-lore Society comes the 
presidential address, —s with totemism and 
some recent discoveries which, at first sight, appear 
to suggest the need of reconsidering the totemistic 
theory and modifying it to some degree. In con- 
cluding his observations, Mr. Hartland remarks 
that the coming century has doubtless many sur- 
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prises in store for the folk-lorists of to-day and 
their children, for the progress of discovery may 
soon enable the students of anthropology to recon- 
stitute the history of humanity to an extent of 
which all the generations of learned men in the 
past never dreamed. 


In the Fortnightly the Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
dwells on +The Possibility of a War between 
England and France,’ and while deprecating it, as 
must every sensible and right-minded man, points 
to the existence of grave dangers. Mr. H. B. Irving 
upholds the status of the actor, and asserts, which 
is patently true, that the anxiety of the public to 
know the inner life of those connected with the 
stage is responsible for many lying tales and reck- 
less inventions. Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe advocates 
the establishment of a permanent Shakespearian 
theatre, holding that it is areflection upon our love, 
real or simulated, for the great dramatist that 
no institution of the kind is to be found. In 
schemes already in existence he sees a possibility 
of such future development as might give us what 
he seeks. Like Matthew Arnold, he would make a 
serious effort in the direction of establishing a 
Shakespearian theatre a grant from our Science 
and Art Department. To anticipate this is to be 
remarkably—we almost think unduly — sanguine. 
Miss Alice Law writes at some length on ‘ William 
Cowper,’ with whom many of the periodicals are 
concerned. In the influence of Newton upon Cow- 
per the writer finds much evil, and, while unwilling 
to charge Newton, even unwittingly, with having 
excited Cowpertoa fresh outburst of religious mania, 
will not acquit him of ‘‘a clumsy stupidity of sub- 
sequent treatment, and of a grave want of perception 
ont lack of sympathetic insight into the obvious 
needs of Cowper’s fatally emotional temperament.” 
Mr. Aflalo writes on ‘ The Promise of International 
Exhibitions,’ in which he has no very strong faith. 
—The Baronne A. van Amstel tells, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, ‘The True Story of the Prisoner of 
Chillon,’ or, in other words, gives the particulars of 
the turbulent life of Bonivard [Francois de Bonni- 
vard], the Prior of St.-Victor. It constitutes a 
very readable paper, besides showing how much 
sympathy has been wasted upon Byron’s hero. 

onnivard is, indeed, declared to have been “an 
exceedingly cunning old _boy—avaricious, libertine 
and even ungrateful.” In ‘The Elders of Arcady 
Dr. Jessopp tells us a good deal concerning the 
rural life of the earlier portion of the century he 
loves to depict. While our yokels are far more 
respectable than they were, i have lost some- 
thing of spontaneity and high spirits. Dancing in 
Norfolk villages is almost a dead art; and when it 
was sought, on the Queen’s Jubilee, to have a dance 
in a meadow where feasting had been carried on, 
“only two oldish women and the son of one of 
them could be prevailed on to show off.” Mr. 
Claude Phillips claims to have rediscovered at 
Hertford House, and to place for the first time in 
the Wallace Collection, the ‘ Perseus and Andro- 
meda’ of Titian. Readers will judge for themselves 
as to the evidence that the picture in question is 
that painted by Titian for Philip II. and praised by 

fasari. Lord Iddesleigh gossips pleasantly con- 
cerning the novels of Jane Austen. Three of Miss 
Austen’s characters—Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Bennet, 
and Mr. Collins—are said to “ defy criticism,” and 
in their degree to ‘‘ resemble even Falstaff and Don 
Quixote.” Mr. Alexander Sutherland, writing on 
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*Woman’s Brain,’ holds that man has in weight an 
advantage of about 10 per cent., but draws no very 
important conclusions therefrom. A good many 
articles are by or concerning women. Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman laments the decline of marksmanship.— 
The same indefatigable writer sends to the Pail 
Mall the second portion of his ‘ Arts and Crafts in 
the Sixteenth Century,’ the very interesting illus- 
trations to which are drawn as before from the ‘ Nova 
Reperta’ of Joannes Stradanus, otherwise Giovanni 
della Strada, otherwise Jan van der Straet. The 
designs of an early printing office—not, of course, 
the first we possess—of ‘The Navigator at Home,’ 
* Taking an Observation,’ ‘ A Sugar Plantation,’ &c., 
are of remarkable interest. One wonders that the 
entire work is not reproduced. *The Passage to 
the Great North-West’ gives some admirable illus- 
trations of wild scenery and engineering accom- 
lishment. ‘Hampton Court Palace,’ which of late 
ie been made familiar to us, is depicted with 
pen and pencil in a good article. As a frontis- 
piece to this Vandyke’s portrait of Cornelius van 
der Geest is reproduced. ‘The Army and its 
Badges’ is a valuable contribution, of which the 
first half only appears. In ‘In Milton’s Hand,’ the 
latest instalment of Mr. W. E. Henley’s delightful 
* Ex-Libris,” the writer has some things equally true 
and valuable to say concerning Mr. Beeching’s text 
of Milton.—Scriner’s is more occupied with British 
wars than are most of our magazines of home growth. 
The most important portion of its contents consists 
of the continuation of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt's 
‘Oliver Cromwell.’ Part V., dealing with ‘ The 
Commonwealth and Protectorate,’ is_ the pen- 
ultimate portion. Among the illustrations is a 
facsimile, now first issued, of a letter from Crom- 
well to Sir F. Hartopp. The work will, of 
course, be reprinted in volume form. ‘An Artist’s 
Impressions of the Paris Exhibition’ repays study. 
Mr. G. M. Harper writes on ‘ Balzac,’ necessarily an 
inexhaustible subject. ‘Rapid Transit in New 
York’ should commend itself to civic authorities. 
It deals with some all-important plans of locomotion. 
* Cripple Creek ’ gives illustrations of many develop- 
ments of a mining town.—In the Cornhill Mr. Sidney 
Lee gives his important adhesion to the experiment 
tried by Mr. Benson in establishing a Shakespearian 
drama. We agree with many of Mr. Lee’s points, 
and attach, naturally, great weight to what he says. 
His is, however, to our thinking, a rather sunny 
estimate of what Mr. Benson is accomplishing. 
Lady Gregory, writing on ‘ The Felons of our Land,’ 
deals with modern Irish verse concerning the active 
opponents of English so-called tyranny or wrong. 
As to the patriotism of the utterances we will not 
speak ; as poetry they do not greatly impress us. 
Mr. Godley’s parody which follows is not specially 
humorous. Mr. Parkinson’s ‘Great Birds of the 
Southern Seas’ is to be commended. ‘The Man 
who Died’ is touching. Sir John Robinson’s 
*South African Reminiscences’ are continued.—‘Old 
Crabb’ in Temple Bar deals brightly with that 
interesting and eccentric individual Henry Crabb 
Robinson, through his long life the friend of all the 
most celebrated men of his epoch. It is capital in 
all respects. ‘A Mem Sahib in Plague-Stricken 
Bombay’ ry some terribly grim pictures. 
Admirers of } fr. Hardy will appreciate Woolbridge 
Manor, the home of the Turbervilles (sic). ‘Other 
Indiscretions and the Browning Letters’ deal with 
the publication of Keats’s letters to Fanny Brawne, 
Mr. Froude on Carlyle, and similar matters.— 


Mr. W. Roberts in the Gentleman’s traces the 
career of Marat in England, concerning which he 
supplies many interesting particulars. He also 
undertakes the rehabilitation of Marat, a task he 
is not the first to attempt, and in which he is not 
more successful than his predecessors.—Mr. Cooke- 
Trench has a good paper in Longman’s ‘On the 
Study of Plant Life.’ In ‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ 
Mr. Lang breaks a lance with C. K. 8., bewails the 
death of Lady John Scott, a “ song-writer of remark- 
able merit,” and deals with some experiments in 
diet by Mr. Miles, the author of ‘ Muscle, Brain, 
and Diet.’—The Eng/ish Illustrated has an account, 
accompanied by a portrait, of M. Edmond Rostand, 
the author of ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac’ and ‘ L’ Aiglon,’ 
with other pieces. Much of the information in this 
has been drawn from M. Coquelin. ‘The Picture- 
Backs of Old Watches’ is an interesting bit of anti- 
quarianism. ‘Old London Coffee-Houses’ is also 
a good subject. The covers and the illustrations 
are bright, and there is abundance of good fiction. 


Tue words, necessarily patriotic, of The Defence 
of Ladysmith, a song, are > the Rev. Cecil Deedes, 
a contributor to our columns. Mr. 
Richards supplies the music. 


Norman 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such pt mo as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

KATHLEEN WarD.— 

God bless the king! God bless the faith’s defender! 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the pretender. 
Who the pretender is and who the king, 

God bless us all, is quite another thing. 

These lines, which differ slightly from yours, and 
are quoted from memory, are by John Byrom, 
1691-1763, a Manchester poet and Jacobite, for 
whom see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

F.—‘“ Housemaid’s knee” is a swelling over the 
knee, due to an enlargement of the bursa in front 
of the kneepan ; so called because usually found in 
domestics who have much work to do on their 
knees. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo., 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham, Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 


gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


HIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 
DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Kesays, by the Author of * The Daily Round.” 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of * Kound,’ 
. L. MORNING. | Vol. Il. EVENING. 
Kach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6¢.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 


imperial 32mo., is also published. Cloth, 3s. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, 6s. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Gppetaing the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 


For ~~ use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for ~~. Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion; nor will the lessoas thus taught be easily 


forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in, DEVO TIONAL READINGS for 


cloth, price 7d. FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 

The HOLY COMMUNION. By the Christian Year. With Form of Responsive Devotions 

Rev. W. H. RIDLBY, M.A. Fine Paper Bdition, cloth, | {or the Household of every Hay in the Week. Voll 
red edges, Is.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. cloth, 6s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. 
The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefly intended for 
Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 9d. | the use of Young Persons. 32mo. cloth, 6d. ; roan, ls, 6d. 


The PATH of DUTY. A few Plain The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 


Directions for more Worthily Performing: I. Our Duty Exposition of the Aen Creed. Chiefly based upoa 
towards God. II. Our aye | towards our Neighbour. the Work of Bishop RSON. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 
18mo. cloth, ls, ; roan, gilt es, 2s. 

este yh The RULE of LIFE: being an Easy 


CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- Exposition of the Ten Commandments. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 
MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 


of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for pe 
Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- Christian’s Warfare against bis Spiritual ——— 


tion for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 
ret = size type with cloth, 6d. 
‘Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Clot roan, 
gilt edges, 1s. 6d. ‘ The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation 
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